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lunch atop 
a skyscraper 


I woke up to heartbreak, 

Love, — in blue black automobiles, 

spilling, wheeling, brimming on the main ways of Manhattan. 
Ford’s resplendent wet dream, — 

his mechanized machinations finding fruition 

amidst the muffled sounds of depression and melancholy. 


In t932 

I woke up to skyscrapers, 

Wall Street, — another sucker born every minute. 
Streets silent as the lamb lamb lambs, 

came tumbling serenely down their steeps. 


Ins1932 

I woke up to the blues. 

Swaying, swinging by some jazz joints, as they played some sundry tunes 
cause’ the lines outside were teetering, boy’ weren't they awful full, 

not a job to be found, on those streets oh’ so dull 


Ingo? 

I woke to lunch 

on a grey girder, seated higher than most folk. 

Saw Charlie chaining cigarettes, 

saw Moe mounging up lunch, and looked out to see 
a pitched tent, and a man catching souls. 


And in 1932 

I woke up, — 

Juxtaposed. 

The lens zoomed out, the shutters closed, 
and the world snapped back around me. 


—Emmanuel Oppong-Yeboah, I 
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Bubble Tea 


Timothy Clifford, I 
ACRYLICS. 
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Gus, 
BUS DRIVER 


The bus pulled into the station. With a grunt, Gus, the driver, pushed on the handle that opened the 
door; once again, the door was stuck, and forcing it open caused the ache in his shoulder to flare up The 
sliding panels squeaked in protest, but the door gave way. 

“Have a good day...have a good day...have a good day...” Gus greeted each passenger as they 
stepped off. Most walked straight past without turning their heads, although he got the occasional nod or 
“mmhm.” 

Finally, only one passenger remained. He wore a well-tailored suit, and held a stack of folders in 
one hand. In the other was a phone, pressed tightly to the side of his face. 

“Yeah...yeah...no, I said move that appointment to Tuesday... What? Well then move that to 
Wednesday!” As the man got up, one of his folders fell. Without noticing, he began to walk off the bus. 
Gus bent to get the folder, his knees creaking as he stood back up. 

“Excuse me, sir, you dropped this.” 

Without looking at Gus, the man snatched the folder and walked off, as he continued to talk. 
“...D don’t know, just fix it! What the hell are you being paid for?” 

The old driver sighed, taking off his cap before running a hand through his white hair. Putting 
it back on, he made a quick survey of his bus. Nothing too bad, not today. A few soda bottles here and 
there, the usual caked dirt on the floor. There was some new graffiti done in marker, but he could wash 
that off. A small frown passed over his face when his eyes fell on a few choice obscenities gouged into one 
of the windows, the signature of one of yesterday's passengers. He would have to talk to his boss about 
that. For that matter, he would have to bring up the stuck door again as well. Maybe this time he would 
listen. 

Gus stepped carefully down from his bus, and moved slowly into the station. He walked through 
the door marked ‘Staff Only’ into the break area, and from there to the supervisor's office. 

. He knocked. 

“It’s open.” 

Gus entered. Inside, his boss sat at a cheap desk devoid of papers. His hand held a paperback 
novel, and the index finger of that hand was stuck between the pages, holding his place. 

“Oh, it’s you. Well, what is it? I’m busy.” 

“Just wanted to remind you, Mr. Jones, about the window in Bus 5, the one with the scratches.” 


“ .. That all? 
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“Well, no, sir, I also wanted to mention that the door on that bus still gets stuck and squeaks 
something terrible every time I open or close it. I was wondering, have you had the chance to get some- 
one to look at it?” 

“Tl get someone on it.” Mr. Jones went back to his novel. When the driver didn’t move, he 
looked up. 

“Something else?” 

“Well, Mr. Jones, it’s just that the door does a number on my shoulder every time I have to 
unstick it, and last week you said you would get someone to look at it but nobody did, and— 

“It’s being dealt with,” said Mr. Jones. “Close the door on your way out.” 

When Gus got back to Bus 5, he didn’t feel quite like offering his usual hello to the passengers. 
Instead, he got in the driver’s seat, and sat, sullen, as the passengers entered and paid their fares. 

As he was about to pull away, he saw a man approaching his bus. It was another well-tailored 
suit wearer. The man was large, and he headed straight for the bus without thought for others on the 
platform. He bumped into a few without stopping to apologize, including a woman whose groceries 
were knocked to the ground. The man had a wireless haeadset clipped around one ear, and was speaking 
loudly enough for Gus to catch bits of the conversation. 

“She's threatening to sue, can you believe it?... Yeah, I’m just going to write her a check and tell 
her to keep her mouth shut...it’s gotten so a guy can't have fun in his own office anymore...No, I’m not 
going to be late...” 

Gus made a decision. He tested the door handle. Stuck again. The man was getting closer to 
his bus. Bracing himself, he grasped the handle and pulled, throwing all of his weight behind the mo- 
tion. The extra effort caused pain to explode from his shoulder to the tips of his fingers. Gus ignored it. 
Finally, the door gave way, snapping shut inches from the suited man’s nose. He stopped talking mid-sen- 
tence and stared, dumbfounded, at the door. Gus took a moment to freeze that look of complete mys- 
tification in his memory. Still confused, that man made eye contact with Gus, who winked as he pulled 
away from the curb. The passengers turned their heads at the shout of rage which assaulted their ears. In 
the rearview mirror, the driver saw the large man swearing and shaking his fists as he ran after the bus. He 
watched the man’s reflection grow smaller and smaller as the bus drove on, and for the first time that day, 


Gus smiled. 
—Myles McDonough, I 
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Clinton Nguyen, I 
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Goodbye, 


stranger 


Late night secret spillers. 
That’s what we are. 
Suffocating, in all of our dinky little towns, 
Swearing we hate them all. 
Finding solace in you. 

But youre there. 

And I’m here. 

Professing our undying love, 
Saying we'll be forever, 
Admitting to things, 
Never before done, 

In an attempt to relate 

To that ghost. 

They say we're dramatic- 
“Tell never last.” 

But it has to or... 

It has to. 

Pouring time into 
Hopeless endeavors 
Finding ways to be, 

Is harder then you think. 


Clawing at walls 

Too smooth, 

To feel your need. 

Pound your fists, 

Say it isn’t fair. 

Try. 

‘Try again. 

I found you. 

Perfect together. 

Like puzzle pieces, 
Making that satisfying snap, 
As they click into place. 
Molded for one another, 
From shapes that were never yours. 
Pll always be here for you. 
Swear it. 

Then slowly, 
Imperceptible 

To the naked eye- 

We drift. 

Goodbye stranger. 


—Sirine Mansouri, IV 
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gluttony 


Gluttony, noun: excessive desire, 

Or, simply, too much. 

Too much? 

Words directed at, yet 

Always disregarded by 

My ego, 

Holding no meaning because we know 
There’s no such thing. 

I allow myself to indulge in Life’s pleasures from 
Delectable sweets to delicate treasures, and 
That's the lifestyle I’ve selected. 

And while others may find it offensive, 
I know that they haven't reached that 
Pensive state which I’m in, and, 
Therefore, 

I dont give a damn. 

Why have less when you can 

Have more? What 

Sense does it make to neglect a lifestyle 
Without ever having tried it before? 
And yet you judge me morally because 
As I thrive off excess, others 

Survive with nothing, and 

While I lick my fingers, they fall, 
Begging at my feet for any and all, 
With the hope that their Hunger, 
Everlasting, will be appeased. 

A constant tease, but I just look on, 
Never ceasing to enjoy myself because 
My life is a breeze, more or less. 

More, actually. Not less. 


—Anthony Betances, III 
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Joseph Soto, 


MARKER, MICRON PEN, 5” X7” 


Skull Candy 
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thats how you know 


It is on the way to his apartment that the guilt invades in ambush. 


Dont do this, I plead silently with myself. Today was such a perfect day. The front door rattles and 
rams as he tries to free it from its frame—a weird phenomenon that occurs only when it has rained. He 
deals it a swift kick, and the barrier crashes open with the loss of a third coat of paint and the addition of 
another dent, slick with mud and poked with leaves. He turns, face shining with the daily triumph, and 
presses himself against the wall as I paste on a papier-maché smile. “Ladies first,” he says, and sweeps down 
into a clumsy bow. 


It is precisely this type of gallantry that reminds me of how lucky I am to have him. 


We trample up the stairs, a bundle of wet fabric and shivering skins, to his room on the third floor. 
“Red cap,’ I remind him as he fumbles with the selection of keys. The door unbolts with a deadened click, 
but he makes no move to open it. He motions for me to come closer, and lightly covers my eyes with one 


hand. 

“It’s a surprise,” he whispers delicately, and I can hear the doorknob turn and creak in the way that 
only age-old hinges can. He places his other hand on my back and gently propels me forward until the door 
retreats and a slight whoosh of air slips past us. “You can look now, princess,” he says teasingly, and I open 


eyes that I never remember closing. 


Hand-dipped candles line familiar dark cherry-wood walls in abstract form, and Bach echoes softly in 
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the background from a stereo, thinly disguised with a black woolen scarf. Thin slips of crinkled paper dangle 
like wind chimes from the ceiling, caged in bronzed loops of wire. One of them tickles me on the forehead 
as I step forward, and I catch the quote like snatching a feather from a sharp wind: Whatever our souls are 
made of, his and mine are the same. Bronté. Three steps forward, and another quote brushes past: She walks 
in beauty, like the night of cloudless climes and starry skies. Byron. Wordsworth. Poe. Dickinson. Frost. 


“Do you like it?” He has become worried with the stifling silence, afraid that he has come to failure. 
“I wasn't sure what else to do, and it seemed all right before, but...” He trails off, twitching anxiously from 
side to side. 


“It’s wonderful,” I hear myself say. “It’s just great. Everything is just great.” The lie leaves an unpleas- 
ant taste on my tongue—what I imagine cigarette smoke to taste like, if it could be packed into a tight 
little cube and dashed with a hint of salt. “It’s such a surprise.” That is the honest truth, but no sugar falls 
from the words. “Really,” I say again, carefully molding my smile until his face falls into relief. “Its such a 
surprise. 


“Tm glad you like it,” he confesses, and his words are so heartfelt and true that they leave an electric 
stab where my heart should be, and the marks are so clear that I am sure he can see them. “Wait here,” he 


adds. “I'll be right back.” 


It takes him the span of thirty seconds to reach his bedroom door, but in that time, thirty days and 
thirty nights pass. There is the distant click of a door closing, and I sink into the cream sofa with no regard 
for the spreading patch of lost rainwater. Oh, god, I think—plead, if I can be heard. It wasn’t...it’s not 
supposed to be this way. But then again, I argue with myself, nothing is ever as it is supposed to be. This 
changes the plan. Not that there was a plan in the first place, of course. I can just forget about this and 
everything will be fine. But what about being happy? He is everything I could ever ask for. He deserves 
better. I’m scared. I am, too. 


The battle is lost before it has even begun. Between muted cello chords and the slight fluttering of 
worded wings, he slips through two flickering candles and settles himself beside me. “For you,” he proclaims 
simply, and in his hand is a small white flower pendant. The chain ripples in the palm of his hand like liquid 
silver, and he lifts the thin link up—the flower sways suspended in time, awash with the softening glow of 


the candlelight. 


“This is so clichéd,” he apologizes abashedly, ducking his head. “I know you probably can‘ tell, but it’s 


the arbutus flower. It means...well, I don’t know if you remember, but it means—” 


“Thee only do I love,” I complete, and it is as if a poison has entered my body and stopped my heart, 
breath, and soul. How could I not remember? How could I forget that first night of laughter, of tears and 
discovery? We were younger then, and so in love. “You asked me if I would be yours.” He blushes and turns 
away with the memory of his foolishness, his lovesickness, his daring. “I can’t take this,” I state abruptly, 
and push away the innocent hands. “I’m sorry.” 


He is struck dumb, unable to speak or comprehend. “You...you can’t?” I pray for him to understand, 
to accept. He lowers his arms, and looks blindly at the wall behind me. “Did I...do something wrong?” His 
eyes, flitting and dodging, forestalling what he knows is to come, rest on mine. “I did something wrong, 


didn’t I? Didn't I? What did I do? Whatever happened, I can fix it, I swear!” 
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“No, no, it’s not you!” It’s me. “You didn’t do anything wrong.” 
“Then what is it?” Desperation tinges his words. It is the need to know the truth. 


I flounder about, searching for an answer to his question. I find one, and thrust it into the open. “I’m 
not happy.” A dull silence thuds into the room and pushes us apart. 


“I—I think I left something in my room,” he stammers, voice cracking drastically. The arbutus slips 
through his fingers and lands in a discarded heap on the sofa, drowning in the cream as he slips back down 
the hall to his bedroom, soft click resounding once again. 

I lean forward and bury my head between my legs. There is a memory I have from years ago. Something 
I was once told by a friend, that became weaved into my mind. “If you ever lose a man, and you cry over 
him, then you know that you lost something true. I’m telling you, if you cry for a man—true tears, honey, 
not crocodile tears—then that’s how you know that he is special. If that man is the one, if he will make you 
spend every moment of your life drowning, then you run. You run back to him and beg, because he is the 
one man you can live without, but will spend your whole life waiting for.” 

I wait. 


The tears do not come. 


On the other side of the door, there is the choked sob of a wounded man. 


— Jane Zhao, IV 
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Colored Pencils 


Grace Pearson, III 
DIGITAD Sox O. 
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pomegranate 


There was a girl who ate her cold in small 

Sour bites, dyeing her tongue and teeth rosy, 
Forced into a promise that leaves her lips 

Because she never did read fairy tales when she 
Was young. She didn't need to learn how to 

Be enchanting, with watery summer eyes, laughing 
Like cannon fire, like rainstorms, like she 

Was never coming back. Maybe she never really 
Did. 


She's waiting for spring on an empty stomach 
She's melting snow with every breath, she's a natural 
Disaster. The chill just reminds her of him. 


Holding 

The remains to her chest, skeletal, falling apart as 

She tries to hold it together, the shivers wracking her 
Body and shaking everything loose. Maybe she wants 
Calendars to run backwards or life in a teacup or 

A miracle. 


Maybe she just wants to be warm. 


—Sadia Bies, III 


Nana and I 


Rose Gallogly, II 
GRAPHITE ON PAPER 


It’s Kind of a Funny Story 


Lilo Hernandez, II 
WATERCOLOR, MICRON PEN, 8” x 8” 
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When he tells her he wants to meet new people, to go on an adventure, to see the world, 
to cross “learn to shoot a gun” off his bucket list, to wear a uniform, to feel patriotic, to defend his 
country, to enlist, she can only give him a weak smile that she hopes will look encouraging. 

It only takes a brief glance for him to guess her thoughts, so he laughs and takes her hands in his. 

“Dont worry,” he says, “Two years will be over before you know it and Ill be back. Nothing 
will happen — well, maybe one thing will happen.” 

The look in her eyes shows a mix of surprise and concern despite the joking tone in his voice, a voice 
she would miss hearing. 

But he tugs at her hands and pulls her close so she can feel the rumbling laughter in his chest. 
“The only thing that will happen,” he expands as he takes a deep breath to remember the smell of her 
lavender-scented perfume, “is that when I come back, I’ll have become so handsome you couldn't 
help but agree to marry me.” 

The morning they say goodbye is an enchanting morning when the entire world around 
them seems perfect. The sunrise is one everyone wishes they could see; a dazzling array of colors 
lighting up the heavens with their radiant light. A light spring breeze tickles her skin, carrying with it 
the bittersweet smell of lavender flowers and rust. She walks to their usual meeting place; under the 
apple tree. It is early, too early for most anyone else to be awake, but she hides the dark circles under 
her eyes and braves a smile because she can’t bear to be the only thing broken in a perfect moment. 

They sit down under the tree, his hands once again enveloping hers, and they silently watch 
the sunrise. For that perfect moment in time, it’s almost as if he wasn't going to leave in an hour, as 
if their routine wasn't soon to be interrupted, as if they were still going to meet every Sunday morn- 
ing to sit in the grass and watch the ever-changing sunrise. And the moment is over before she wants 
it to be over, but she swallows her tears when she sees how excited he is about starting a new chapter 
in his life, even though the only thing she can think about is how her name would be missing from 
those pages. 
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He kisses her on the forehead before he leaves and his twinkling eyes like stars are the last 
things she sees when he turns around to wave goodbye from a distance. They've promised to write to 
each other. 

The first letter he writes to her is three pages long; he’s made a few buddies, his superiors are 
strict but not unbearable, he’s working hard but it'll all be worth it, and he misses her, lots, but time 
always passes as if it’s in a hurry to get somewhere, so they'll meet each other again, soon. She reads 
the letter over and over and stains it with salty tears, but she writes back with equal enthusiasm. 

The second letter is shorter but his tone hasn’t changed. I’m about to go to bed, he says, it’s 
going to be an early morning tomorrow. Earlier than the morning he left. She writes back to tell him 
that she'll be moving into the city, and gives him her new address. She doesn’t tell him, though, that 
it’s because she can’t bear the sight of the apple tree every morning as she goes to work, can’t bear to 
walk familiar paths alone, can’t bear to wake up on Sunday mornings without a purpose, can’t bear 
the smell of the breeze, of lavender and rust that reminds her of him. 

The third, fourth, and fifth letters carry on as usual. No worrying on his side, and not as 
much on hers. He misses home food; she promises him a big feast when he returns. He misses her 
laughter; she misses his smile. He misses holding her hand; she misses being held. He reminds her 
to dress warmly because summer is ending soon and autumn in the city is colder than back in their 
hometown. He asks her if she’s happy in the city, and she says she is; she doesn’t tell him, though, 
that it’s because she’s glad for the distractions so that it won't hurt as much anymore when she misses 
him, glad for the preoccupations so that she can contain her thoughts from wandering to a dark 
place, a scary place that threatens to swallow her. She doesn’t tell him that lavender and rust still 
haunt her in the city, and that every time a breeze picks up she holds her breath, just in case. 

Then it happens. The sixth letter from him arrives a week after the impossible, yet possible, 
has happened. Her hands shake as she pulls out his letter, barely a few lines long. She cries after 
months of swallowing her tears, whether from fright, or from the hope that he might still be alive, 
she doesn’t know. North Korea's attacked South Korea, he tells her, but of course, she already knows. 
You should be safe in the city, he writes, the enemy is still a long way off. And as if he can read her 
thoughts, he ends the letter with see you soon, but his attempt to comfort her doesn’t help. 

That night, she doesn’t sleep. She turns on the radio and the television and lies there watching, listen- 
ing. But even as she tries to tell herself over and over that it'll all be over soon, it'll be okay, she'll see 
him again, a cold breeze comes by before she can realize, chilling her to the bones, and it smells of 
lavender and rust. 

The seventh letter is stained with tears, but they’re not hers. I’ve shot someone, he says. The 
man had dark brown eyes the same color as his, a hollow face and a slight body. I’ve shot someone, 
he repeats over and over, and I won’ ever forget what he looked like. 

There is no eighth letter. 

She is running, running with a crowd of people on whose faces she can only see screaming 
and crying and terror and chaos. They run until they can’t run anymore, because ahead of them, not 
too far ahead, buildings are being licked by the flaming tongue of hell, and houses are falling over, 
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one by one, like dominos. And the sun is rising, but this sunrise is not as dazzling as it is horrifying, 
and instead of reminding her of that perfect moment in time when she sat next to him under the 
apple tree, it reminds her of something someone told her once, that there will come a time when the 
Earth will be blinded in an eternity of eclipse. There will come a time when the moon overpowers 
the sun forever, and all life on earth will slowly freeze to an end. 

A breeze passes by, carrying with it the smell of ashes and dust and guns and bombs and 
death. It is the smell of war. 

She follows the crowd blindly, running right and left and forwards and backwards and she 
doesn’t know which way she is running until something knocks her over. For a moment she thinks 
she must have been shot, or that another bomb must have been dropped, but what has actually hap- 
pened is worse that she has ever imagined it being. 

It’s him. It’s him, and he’s covered in snow and dust and blood and his eyes are no longer 
twinkling. Neither of them has words to say. Then he’s taking her by the hand again, but this mo- 
ment is a broken one, because instead of sitting in peaceful silence they are running in the midst of 
disturbing noisiness. 

So they run together without knowing which way they are running until something knocks 
her over. For a moment she thinks she must have been shot, but it’s not what she thinks. Another 
bomb has been dropped, yet in the moment when death collided with life in a battle that only one 
could win, her life won. 

But his life lost, and the rusty smell floods her nostrils and makes her want to gag as his 
crimson blood spills onto her pale hands, bursting out from beneath the skin that was its prison. In 
desperation she leans down to put her ear against his chest, hoping to catch his heart beat for her for 
the last time, because it is most beautiful thing to listen to that very instrument that keeps him alive 
beat against her eardrums. 

In the midst of the chaos, there is one, single, perfect moment. It’s the moment when the 
world fades out and she cannot hear anything else but his heart as it thumps softly, three final times, 
and she swallows her tears because she can’t stand being just another broken thing in that perfect mo- 
ment. 

A breeze trickles her skin, carrying with it the smell of lavender and rust. 


—Angel Nguyen, II 
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Untitled 
Nicole Smith, III 
SILVER GELATIN PRINT, 5” X 7” 


the adventures of bill 
THE FIVE DOLLAR BILL 


In the hazy moments before succumbing to sleep, I check over the diner. The toddler dish- 
washer has a satisfied belly full of dishes and is gurgling away happily. The overstrained chairs finally 
get all the weight off their four spindly legs and recline, inverted on top of the stalwart tables. The 
only noise is the low hum of the grumpy-old-curmudgeon of a television seeping through the floor 
above. Coupled with the late hour, it’s a telltale sign that my owner, Charlie, has passed out on that 
timid posy-printed couch. 

I’ve kind of taken it as a responsibility to look after him. In the past thirty years, I’ve seen his 
hair switch from dirt-brown to sleet-grey to snow-white, like the passing of seasons on a mountain- 
top. His once steady hands rattle me up considerably when he cherishes me nowadays, the first five 
dollar bill he ever earned. 

All is well. 

I bid “goodnight” to Bernie, my loyal, if not somewhat clingy frame, and as he cuddles up 


close, I thank whatever printing press conceived me that I’m not claustrophobic. 


My unconscious mind manifests itself in the form of nightmares. I dream about battling 
Vince, a green furry fanged moneybag suffocating my gold-coin friends. I emerge the hyperactive 
brat from this conquest scarred and bleeding, I wake up screaming but undeniably alive. 
I’m not going to boast that money is immortal, but we tend to live long lives. It’s ironic, because 
were utterly defenseless. We're not going to whip out the claws or fangs or even something less gore- 
inducing like injecting poison. It’s an accomplishment to procure a measly paper-cut from our cot- 


tony bases! We get by on sheer popularity. Sure, many of my people are lost in fires, floods, tornadoes 
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and other assorted natural disasters. But when was the last time you saw an axe-murderer slaughter- 
ing a family of Fives? 

Oh no, death cruelly alludes us. The aforementioned axe murderer? He’s more likely to mas- 
sacre the humans who foster us. In fact, money is usually the reason they get murdered. The real cul- 
prit is the sly Greed, but being the invisible fox he is, he finds a way to stick the blame on us. How 
do you think it feels to be accountable for the death of the people you grew attached to? The terrified 
face that flashed before you from the dusty corner of a cash register before the robber blew it off? The 
children walking home a little too long after dusk? The lady with the really cozy purse? I’ve stumbled 


across some really dejected bills in my day. They’re not that much of a rarity. 


The clatter of bells awakens me from deep sleep induced ruminations. I groggily flex the 
President's face (Mr. Lincoln is looking especially wrinkly this morning), and flatten my corners 
so I’m no longer huddled in the fetal position. The bells, although silent, still oscillate on the door, 
marking the entrance of two early birds- the stereotypical three-year-old with fingers that leave my 
edges sticky as Velcro and a prim, pale, perfectionist mother who I immediately envision chasing her 
little sweetheart around, sanitizing his trail of grime. As if to prove my point, she shoots the maple 


syrup a scathing look. 


I feel a little set of eyes fix upon me and feel sure my over-analysis of the duo has led to some 
unconscious twitching. It’s always the little kids that notice the most miniscule movements of objects 
humans consider inanimate. For some reason, adults are so much more likely to dismiss a wastebas- 
ket’s squirm or a pillow’s re-fluffing or dollar’s itchy nose as a trick of the light. My Charlie follows 
the little boy’s trail of vision to my face, grins, and chuckles. He puts me to shame. I’m sitting here 
dwelling on the dribble escaping the kid’s mouth while Charlie’s reaching over the counter, hoisting 
the hyperactive brat up from the swiveling stool and sitting him on the inside of the counter. We're 
face to face. I’m so perturbed at his close proximity that I almost miss Charlie’s introduction: “Jacob, 
this is Bill, my most prized possession. Bill, this fine young specimen is Jacob, my grandson.” Grand- 
son: 

The world is ending. I’m certain it will all be over by the time my stomach ceases plummet- 
ing and splats on the tiled floor. Charlie and I have a closer relationship than that of an aging old 
lady and her lapdog. How did I miss the chapter where he reached grandpa status? By the looks of 
this child (I suppose I'll have to acknowledge that it IS a child, not a grub), it’s been prancing around 
fully alive and possessing a grandfather for a good three years. How did I miss this? I’m angry, and 
I’m hurt, and I want to go discuss this with Bernie and I really wish it would stop breathing on my 
face. 

—Murielle Ryan, I 
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Insomniac minds think sleep deprived thoughts. 
Watching. 

Time scurries off. 

Rushing to an unknown destination 

Clothed in purpose, it appears to slip away. 

The journey is embarked on. 

It's one. 

One, I realize is where it all begins 

My mind rambles 

Rewinding and revealing foundations. 

It's three. 

Foundations are analyzed. 

God. 

Mistakes. 

Relationships. 

Friendships. 

School. 

Success. 

Fear is in the midst. 

It's four. 

Where does it end? 

Four thirty. 

Time's scurry comes to a halt. 

The ticktockticktocks now tick—tock—tick—tocks. 
Darkness. 

Fears are erased 

And reality is no longer near 

A dream now refines the course of the journey. 
What is, to what should be 

What will be, to what could be. 

It's five. 

Imagination now runs the course 

Changing the darkness to happiness 
Melancholy air turned hopeful. 

Five fifteen. 

The setting becomes unfamiliarly familiar again. 
Attempting to grasp the vanishing bits of my imagination 
I stop trying, my hands are too small. 

I watch as all the happiness slips through my fingers 
Now a small puddle at my feet. 

Purify the mind with imagination—It'll come back I tell myself 
Hesitantly, I place my foot in the puddle 

A ringing noise. 


Five thirty—Reality. 


IVINVWOSN] 


—Vanessa Medor, III 
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I am full of half light. 


I trace the veins on the inside of your arms with my fingers while you sleep. Sometimes I only 
pretend to be asleep because it feels good to be touched. I know that you are not faking. The way that 
you breathe is deep. 

You paint lazy watercolors; they litter the floors. Some of them are tacked to the wall and some of 
them live in frames, to be sold, but most of them are on the floor, unfinished. There are long, sweeping 
motions on our floors. There are depictions of other worlds, of colors that took you a while to make. I 
dont have to be too careful not to step on them because everything gets dirty here after a while. The table 
has crumbs and the clothes are in piles. And I used to like it. I did like it. 

In the mornings I can smell the coffee. The streets are muddled, a little ripped, and I thought 
that I could be happy here, or at least pretend for you. I never felt like a joke but I never felt real either. 
The streets are waking up, light less shy. People are coming out of their holes. They will fill the streets, but 
I feel very retiring. I feel very small. 

The record player is on and going, lying dusty in a corner. And the music is American. I think 
that it has been on since last night. And I do not want you to wake up because I do not want to have to 
tell you, and I am so afraid you'll turn off and away that I cry. 

- Iremember the first time I saw you, in a smoking bar,-which was at the time full of a people I 
did not know, the first time I watched you eat, choose something over something else, walk away. Modest 
and confident. I thought I would have loved to follow you home and watch you live, see what you hang 
on your walls. It felt ridiculous, romantic. 

I remember feeling new. I tell myself that Iam not a drifter. I drifted with you, though. We 
seemed to make a calm landing. We placed ourselves here very carefully. We bought new things for our 
new place, but they were really only old. The car was old. The place was old and the place was small, but 
the place was ours. The windows don’t close. They never have to. I have not seen a frosty window in a 
year. 

I am glad that I did it, but when I think about us, how I am and will probably be one of the 
few who will know you so well, I cannot help but wonder and feel scared about what I will do after you. 
Going back. Belonging again. Until now, there has been no you, haven't found it in anyone else, no one 
to match, no one who wins. 

I really liked the way it was. I wait. 


—Lily Burger, I 
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submission to 


romanticism 


Once an acorn, a large 
oak tree can be 

seen growing 

in two parts. 

There is a split 

at the base, so that 
there are two trunks. 


The first, barely noticable, some may call 
a stump; 

nevertheless, it is 

a part of the oak. 

Old, never growing, 

but taking pride in its simplicity 

and beauty. 


The second it what most would call 

the better part of the tree. 

It grows on a neverending basis, 

branching off in many places, 

laughing that some claim only the sky as the limit, 
for it truly has no limit. 


The scholar will claim this second trunk 
to be surely “the better part.” 

When a man sees the whole of the oak, 
in truth he only sees “the better part.” 


But. 


The simple stump is never forgotten. 
The oak himself knows 

for fact, 

though he too sometimes feels inclined 
to side with the larger side, 

that he owes everything 

to the stump. 


— Jack O’Halloran, V 
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55 Baskets 


It had been three months since my grandfather died. I had never seen my grandfather like this 
before. What she used to do effortlessly around the house now seemed to take every drop of energy she 
had. It would take her ten minutes to get up the stairs, and another five to take off her jacket and put her 
things down. All of her movements were in slow motion. I don’t mean to be insensitive, because I know 
what she was going through and felt the pain right along with her, but she never stopped complaining 
either. I heard five times a day about how tired she was, about how she couldn't even find the energy to 
get up some mornings. She compared her lack of energy to the cell phone she never figured out how to 
use. Without the battery, she said, there was no use trying to use it. 

Another thing that made the whole situation hurt worse was the fact that Columbus Day was com- 
ing up. In the basement of their house, my grandfather kept 55 baskets, each of which could hold a gallon. 
Every Columbus Day (which is the best time of the year to get grapes), he would drive a mile in his huge 
truck to some little Italian fruit store and fill every one of those 55 baskets with vinifera grapes. Back in Italy, 
he used his own grapes from the vineyard. So he settled for those grapes. He and my grandmother would 
spend hours and hours every day for the three weeks after Columbus Day making homemade, Italian-style 
red wine. I tried some last year, and didnt like it; it was too sweet, like grape juice, yet bitter at the same time. 
It left my throat and tongue with an aftertaste similar to the one I got that time I swallowed a penny. How- 


ever, everyone else in my family loved it, and bragged about my grandfather's amazing wine to everybody. 
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It was something my grandparents shared—a bond that took them back to their youth in Italy, 
hand-picking grapes for three hours together in the sun. It was in their vineyard that my grandfather pro- 
posed to my grandmother. I know that this annual wine-making was not only a tradition, but something 
that would always be very important to my grandparents and the rest of my family. It took my grandpar- 
ents back home. 

It broke my heart to think that my grandmother would have to spend this Columbus Day alone, 
when it had always been such a special time that she shared with her husband. My mom and I decided 
that we needed to do something about it. I thought of a plan. My mom got me the phone numbers of 
our cousins in New York, Philly, Western Massachusetts, and down the street in West Roxbury. I made a 
few calls, and in a few days, our plan was in action. 

My Uncle Phil was from New York had a huge truck that he was driving up to Boston in. A 
few days before Columbus Day, he stopped by the house when my grandmother was asleep and picked 
up the 55 baskets. He and my dad went to that little Italian fruit store and filled every one of those 55 
baskets with vinifera grapes. They could have just gone to a local fruit store that was about an hour and a 
half closer, but saving time wasn’t the point. I remember my uncle saying, “Hey, if I’m driving all the way 
up here from New York, I might as well do the thing right.” My grandfather would have been proud. 
When we got back home, my entire family helped unload the baskets from the trunk. There were nine- 
teen of us in all. I went in my grandmother's room to wake her up. From the hallway leading into her 
bedroom, I could hear my cousin grunting as he lifted a basket. There were 55 muffled thuds of the 
baskets on grass, followed by the slam of a car door and vroom of the engine as Uncle Phil rove the truck 
out of the driveway. 

I opened my grandmother’s door. I expected to find her sleeping, like she had been for the past 
three months whenever any of us came into her room, but instead she was sitting on a chair by her win- 
dow, looking out at my family and the baskets of grapes. The light from outside was shining in through 
the glass, and by the way the sun glinted off her face, I could tell she was crying. I walked over to her 
and put my arms around her. She pulled me into a hug and pulled me against her chest. I smelled that 
familiar baby-powder smell, mixed with something like patchouli and a little bit of the tomato sauce that 
she must have spilled on her shirt during lunch. After a little while, I got her to stand up and brought her 
outside. 

Every Halloween, my grandfather would think he was hilarious and used to sit on the front steps 
with two candy bowls, waiting for trick-or-treaters to come by. The little kids would say, “Trick-or-Treat!” 
and hed say, “I don’t know, you choose. Trick or treat?” He would hold out the two bowls, with that un- 
forgettable look of mischief on his face. He wouldn't let the kids look inside. If they picked the bowl with 
the treat, they'd get to take some candy, but if they picked the bowl with the trick, theyd stick their hands 
into something that I believed, when I was younger, to be human brains. When the kids would shriek, 


my grandfather would laugh, and my grandmother would sneak the terrified kids some candy anyways. 
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As I was sitting on my front lawn with my dad and my grandmother, laughing and squishing the grapes 
with my fingers into one of the baskets, I couldn't help but think back to those Halloween nights. The 
squished grapes between my fingers were cold, slimy and wet. My grandmother caught my eye, and we 
both smiled. I was smiling because I finally knew what my grandfather tricked me with in those Hallow- 
een bowls. Her smile, on the other hand, said something else. It was the first smile that had spread across 
her face in three months. Her smile told me that I had brought her back to Italy, working in the sun with 
my grandfather. Even though he was gone forever, simple things like this could help bring him back in 
memory for all of us. Her smile spoke a thousand words, even though sometimes, there just aren't words 


for something like that. 


—Lydia Federico, II 
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Sree oecrries 


No one asks where I am from. 

I make up to seven coffee runs a day 
for up to eleven different people. 

I cannot afford the Prada pumps, 
nor walk in them, for that matter. 
But Dad’s old brown loafers, 

with the stitching coming undone 
along the sides, 

are good enough for me. 


No one can speak my name. 

If they did, they wouldn't be able 
to pronounce it anyway. 

I know four languages, 

none of them American. 

When spoken to, I strain to reply, 


the sharp sounds tripping over my tongue. 


What they say must be true; 
Iam meant only to carry a clipboard, 


to fetch papers spitting viciously out of a machine, 


to correct other people’s mistakes 
on Documents of Importance 
being sent up to the Big Guy. 
The Blackberries buzz, 

a hive of bees 

in three-pieces and pencil skirts. 


No one knows that when Connor Carpenter told me 


to hold his Blackberry while he went 


to the copier room with Sydney Applebaum, 


“in case my wife calls,” 

I e-mailed the entire department 
(plus his wife), 

telling them just what 

that copier room was being used for. 
In the ladies’ room, 


Blackberry trembling madly 


=—Lian Parsons, |V 
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a leap of failtn 


Climbing higher and farther away, 
Hanging in the air, 

A leap of blind faith, 

A radical to Newton, 

Testing the ever blurry line 
Between tame and insane, 

Like a wild beast 

Out of its cage 

I’m on a rampage of confidence, 
A statement of originality. 


The margin is small, 
The space is great. 


The air thick like the 

Stubborn lion’s roar, 

I cut through the sky up and down, 
Blindsided you'll feel, 

Taken aback, I’m a thriller, 

A willer, a Dream fulfiller, 

I roll the dice, 

Pain is the price, 

I'm a surprise like Apollo 11, 
Soaring to bring destruction. 


The choice is mine, 
The outcome is no one’s. 


I will crash down with an impact, 
Like Luther and King Junior 

A war may break out, 

Like a riot at a prison, 

Chaos 

Has taken over, 

A tyrant of turmoil, 

I know only pain 

Like diamonds this, 


Fall seems like forever. 


But the ground is near, 
Heaven Just as close 


All of this comes 
Flying 
Off the top ropes. 


—DMark Favorito, III & 
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Stephen Zoulalian, III 


counting 
BACKWARDS 


I am fifteen, and I am waiting for sixteen, eighteen, twenty-one, waiting for an age that matters. 
This—this is limbo. Fifteen may be a Taylor Swift song, but it’s about as significant as a gas station. ’m 
walking, and I think I know where I’m going, and yet I’m just waiting by the road. Cars are breezing by, 
and familiar faces are waving good-bye as the engine exhaust fills my sight. I’m burned out. 

As I step off the Ho Chi Minh airport, sweat immediate forms on my forehead. My hair is like 
sticky rice on my skin. I hear my relatives’ screams, but all I wonder is: How many of them remember 
who I am? The heat and the smog strike my face, but I give a smile worthy of a pageant queen, instead of 
an awkward lonely Asian geek living in inner-city Boston.. Let them think America is the Golden Moun- 
tain, a voice hisses, and my smile widens. Just yesterday, my heart still beat with the cherished wish of 
“returning home”. Irony’s a bitch. 


The paper is so thin, so fragile between my shaking hands. Yet, if it wanted to, it could’ve torn 
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my world into ten thousand pieces and let the wind carry it to every crevice of the Earth, so that they all 
knew of my failure. But I hadn't failed. New school. Ranking: Two. I want to run to every kid in school 
and rub it in their faces, especially the girl with pigtails who stares at me everyday during recess but never 
so much as open her mouth to invite me to play with her. I’ve stepped on the head of thousands of kids, 
and that’s where I’m staying. I’m upgrading. Ambition burns in me brighter than it did in Lucifer, but 
I’m smarter than him. I’m going to succeed. I’m not going to let it burn me. 

Today is my eighth birthday, and I’m trying to figure out what I did two birthdays ago. I can't. 
Odd. I try to picture my cousins, the house I lived in for eight years, my 48 aunts and uncles, the heat 
waves of Vietnam. I can't. Then I realize I’m thinking in English. Odd. 

Frozen breath lingers on my face as I stare out the window. The bagel my mom left me remains 
untouched. The foreigner’s language is like their food, too hard for my tongue. Outside my family’s tiny 
apartment, there are shadows whose strange eyes I’m scared to meet and strange skin I’m scared to touch, 
but today they could be steaming white rice grains. I pull down the blinds, away from the speeding cars. 
The house echoes, and I want to pop the balloons my mom bought for my seventh birthday, just to see 
what sound they'd make. As I lie in bed, next to my sleeping brother, in one of the only two bedrooms 
we have, I see my cousins out on the front of our yard. They are playing soccer, their feet and clothes 
smattered with mud from the monsoon. They do not notice I am not there. The tears roll in a way they 
didn’t at the terminal gates. 

For my kindergarten teacher, I write a composition about my brother, whom I saw string an 
entire sentence composed of “Me want sthat” yesterday as he toddled over to me. I reluctantly gave it to 
him, but I couldn't help smiling. He’s such a pretty baby, all doll eyes and fringed lashes and aristocratic 
nose and soft lips and snow skin. My teacher judged it best of the class, and even gave me a certificate of 
achievement. Ba Ngoai puts it in the armoire. I am intoxicated by her raptures. The composition is on 
him, but all eyes are on me. 

Ever since Me has been back, with her stomach all gone, she’s been with him. Doesn't she know 
I missed her? Why won't she make a fuss about my third birthday as she did with the others? I shriek and 
shriek but no one comes, not Ba Ngoai, not Me. I crawl out of the crib in the middle of the night, and 
smack my head against the floor. There are no approaching footsteps. I sneak to him. My brother is ugly, 
small, sickly. I hate him on sight. 

I’m fatter, rosier, and louder than the day I was born. This was exactly two years ago. I know, be- 
cause I can count now. I learned how to say my first few words at six months old, but it’s only at this mo- 


ment that I’m able to control my flailing limbs. I take two steps, fall, and cry. One cry and Ba Ngoai is at 
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my side, Me coming a second later. B& Ngoai carries me around to every single family member, beaming 
at her intelligent only female granddaughter. I’m cuddled, congratulated, made to show my awe-inspiring 
gait. I give my most valiant effort, fall, and am swooped up again. 

Today is my date of birth. Me is in her sixth hour of labor, and Bé6 paces outside the door. He 
abruptly grabs Ba Ngoai by the shoulders. “I’m going to go for a smoke,” Bé says. As soon as he steps out 
the door, I am born. I’m an adorable baby, rosy and fat and obnoxiously loud, as all babies should be. Me 
predicts that because B6 is not there, we will grow to resent each other. I know that wont be the case, 


because I will make him love me. 


aN Die beet 
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dedicated to 
Alice and Bill Bennet 


ih 

The tux 

gave him that Beau Brummel air 
The effortless stream 

of conversation 

between our eyes 

A couple dances 

Smooth as the Martinis we downed 
And the unspoken promise lingering 


in the smoky club air. 


Ds 

Enough. I'd seen enough. 
Enough bottles 

to build a Great Pyramid of glass 
Enough checks ripped out thoughtlessly 
Easily 

Not easy to let him go. 

And the home we'd built together 
Reduced to a dwelling 

that I did not want to 

dwell on. 


sh 

The monitor beeped. 

There was danger, they said. 
No matter 

Only to dull the pain 

Make it easy 

As it used to be for him 
The monitor beeped. 
Accelerated. 

Became a Bing Crosby tune 
Hair wispy and white suddenly darkened 
Slickened 


Beau Brummel’s eyes speaking to mine 
He let go. 


Easily. 
Just like the rest. 


—Paola Bennet, II 
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Dear Lucas, 

Your name isn't Lucas, is it? I just thought you looked like a Lucas, or a Luke. So I guess you're 
Lucas. You don’t mind, do you? 

So here’s the thing. Everything was the same the day I met you: same clear skies, same seat on the 
bus—second row from the back on the left—same playlist ’'d been clicking through for a week. 

What was different that day was you. I'd never seen you before. 

It would make sense for me to say that what attracted me was physical. The dark mop of curls, 
the broad shoulders that sloped to a narrow chest. But what caught me first was the blue. 

It was everywhere, and yet not completely together. Deep in your eyes, soft in your hoodie, 
bright on your shoes, shining in your iPod. It was what made me look up. When you sat down straight 
across from me, it was like the music in my ears transposed itself—even though the chord stayed constant 
and the melody played on, you were like a different melody. A melody of blue, a song all your own. A 
ballad strummed on an acoustic guitar playing over the steady pop bass of the day. 

When I finally did take in the shadow sprawled across your jaw, the perfect nose, the way your 
lips formed a perfect Cupid’s bow—it was then that I realized you were studying me, too. 

So tell me, Lucas. Was I your new song too? What key was I in? What tempo? Because if I had to answer 
that myself, I know that I was in blue that day, just like you. If I wasn’t already involved in a duet of my 
own, if I'd stayed on the bus long enough to hear the words to your verse, to see how our bridge played 
out... 

Maybe we could have written a song, in the key of blue. 

As I finish this letter, I’m sitting on the bus. Second row from the back on the left. The skies are 
clear again. 

Only today, I have no playlist. Because when I get home, I’m writing you a song. 


—Paola Bennet, II 
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midnight s 
musins 


last night mad from lack of sleep 


i 


i woke up with a midnight fancy 
thinking tonight i will number the stars 


with my dusty abacus 
a sheet of bounty with which to absorb the universe 
eyes bent towards the heavens 


i counted his scars 


unsure but certain 
it was what was best 


I was thinking of mrs. universe 
lonesome 

way out there in mexico 

why wouldn’ she like to share 

in her husband’s cicatrices 

to know him intimately 

when its all that’s left 

after tissue is no longer torn and injured 
I was thinking too of myself 

lonesome 


and embarrassed 


to see what I could would 
but shouldn't 


— Emmanuel Oppong- Yeboah, I 
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UNTITLEed 


My tie was knotted carefully and didn’t fall past my belt. My indigo dress shirt was ironed 
and neatly tucked into slim black slacks. My black leather shoes shined modestly. I was ready to meet 
with Mayor Menino’s State Relations Aide to convince him to speak out against Question 3 on the 
November 2nd ballot. I was ready to be a part of change. I looked at my reflection in the mirror 
before leaving for the station. I felt confident because I managed to look professional and sharp. I 
thought I looked pretty dapper. 

It was a summer Friday afternoon. Around 2:00 the seats on the train were mostly filled and 
upbeat chatter hummed throughout the car as I stepped in. The sun was so bright and warm against 
my back. I sat down and started to read. 

Next to me, there were two men talking to two young, attractive, female Japanese tourists. I 
only listened when I heard the gruff laughter of the two men and smelled stale cigarette smoke and 
cheap beer wafting from the one next to me. They asked the girls if they would say things in Japanese 
for them. The girls looked skeptical but still obliged. One of the men told them to say “make my 
spine tingle.” The girls spoke in Japanese to each other, brows creased. This went on for a few min- 
utes. I wanted to say something but I was afraid of what happened when I challenged two men who 
were at least 100 pounds heavier and a foot taller. I hoped to whatever's out there that today wouldn't 
be the day. 

I looked around the full car. I knew they were hearing what I was hearing, but no one looked 
up. They were watching and listening but no one acknowledged it. I felt alone. I considered moving 
but I didn’t want to call attention to myself. Then the man closest to me turned, looked at my carti- 
lage piercing and asked, “Did that hurt?” 

I didn't say anything or look up. I focused on the word “Amir” on the page until it blurred. 
He persisted. “Sir, sir. | asked if that hurt.” I answered ‘no,’ carefully watching my voice. The loose 
shirt hid the only obvious sign of my sex. I became aware of the contact between my leg and his. 


He asked how old I was and didn’t believe my answer of 21. He said, laughing, “This nigga says he’s 
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21. He's lying.” Then his friend said, “That's a female.” The laughter stopped. I panicked. I held my 
sharpest key in my left hand. “Nah, it isn’t.” “Yes, it is. Look at her face.” I calculated the distance 
from my seat to the door and the amount of time until the doors opened. As they examined me, I 
sought eye contact from the rest of the car. They heard but no one looked up. 

Then he turned towards me and leaned in and I made myself even smaller. The smell made 
my stomach clench. “Are you a female?” Pause. “I said, are you a female?” I don’t remember what 
I said but I waited until the next stop where I moved with the flood to the other side of the train. 
They talked about me as I walked away. I relaxed eventually when I met with my colleagues at City 
Hall. I joked about it even though my voice shook. I wondered what would happen if I met them 
again later that evening when the train wasn’t full of eyes and ears. I wondered who would step in 
when words weren't enough for them. 

Chris saw the way I rubbed my arm and heard the way my voice caught in my throat as I 
told them what just happened. I can't be more grateful to him because he didn’t push past my paper- 
thin bravado. 

This happened this past summer and didn’t last more than 10 minutes but I still can’t laugh 
about it. However, I don’t let fear rob me of my mobility. I express myself and I mix my gender 
markers. I rock my ties, suspenders, dress shirts and polos. I sit with my legs open and feet flat on 
the ground. I know I would be safer if I didn’t. I wouldn't have to mentally size up potential threats, 
matching them against my 5’2” and 140 pounds. I wouldn't have to weigh my chances of being able 
to defend myself or run away. 

I live in state of hyperawareness where I do the most complex social danger calculations but I 
just bought a new pair of brown boots that look great with a pair of skinny jeans, a sharp brown belt 
and my blue dress shirt. They were expensive so it would be a waste not to wear them. I may be a tar- 


get the way I am but I am not going to be a victim. It really gets in the way of looking pretty dapper. 


—Eddie Maisonet, I 
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iscovery 


Kittens of D 

Justine Wang, V 
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for Hannah 


Hannah is the sparky lightning bug 

With Peter-Pan hair and pomegranate lips. 
She is the yellow finch in a bowler hat 

And lime green bow tie, 

Trilling out of pure spring fever 

In a sycamore tree. 

Hannah is a tiger lily in a hand painted pot 
On the window sill of a pimped-out RV, 
The kind you would use to travel two towns over 
And still have an adventure. 

She is starfruit and unicycles, 

Pistachios and bubble tea. 

She is a glockenspiel, 

And that one game in the Olympics 

That you have no idea why it’s there. 

She is a peninsula and a square tomato, 

A bathtub, a semicolon and a lowercase p 
On your computer screen. 

She is an exclamation point and a question mark. 
Hannah is the chicken pox scar on your shin 
From when you were nine, 

And spent all day doing jigsaw puzzles 

And reading picture books in bed. 

She is blue eyes and dancing hands. 

Hannah is the lights of the stage, 

Spinning dizzily in the dark. 


—Lian Parsons, [V 
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an incomplete 
universe 


Here are her highest highs 

And her lowest lows. 

Sometimes a freight train rumbles by 
And messes it all up. 

She lies in the grass 

Tracing her finger over her lip 

With her brow wrinkled 

In frustration. 

She is holding her head in her hands 
Not physically though. 

She calls him a leech, 

But in the end, 

She knows that she’s the one at fault. 


—Eleanor Montgomery, III 
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rorever YOUNG 


We look in the mirror: 

Tobacco packed pockets and rolled up sleeves 
Guns of tendon 

Slicked back hair here and there despite your 
Thinning. 

Leather jackets and patent shoes. 


Your scowl doesn't have an age, 
Your cigarettes not puffed by year, 
on vanilla pastries fragile. 

Your rock and roll not universal. 
But we laugh— 


We sneak out from the diner’s back, 
Front of the waitress of milkshakes and burgers, 
Bleeding charm. 
The old dine and dash 
—the young bait and switch 
Our youth is contagious. 


We wander through the night streets by the cinema, 
Shoplifting the store front lights with 

Our presence alone 

Owning the city stars. 

Tap dancing on lampposts, the past— 

Almost and barely. 

Basking. 


We drive onto dirt paths to desert gravel to off the road 
Abandoning that 

Small town feel 

For this 

Large state rush, 

This 

Better-than-you cock, 

This 


Forever-young confidence. 


We are free. 


—Andy Vo, I 
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FIN A L ix 


Day 1 - 


I just fought a bear. And won. I wouldn't call it a physical fight; it was more like psychological warfare. 
And it wasn’t too complicated for me to pick up a rock and throw it down the hill to distract the grizzly 
and make my escape. But I still won. All those Boy Scout classes my parents paid for helped me out after 
all. Now, I’m ready for whatever these woods have to throw at me. 

Ok, enough playing the tough guy. I’ve only been trapped in the forest for one day, but I’m already start- 
ing to panic. All of the animals appear bigger than me, and it’s becoming tiresome for me to walk around 
with my huge backpack. This is where I keep all my essentials: my notebooks, my camping gear, my pro- 
tractors, etc. Now that I think about it, I never really needed a protractor in the first place but I’m not an 
experienced hiker and I figured the more prepared I was the better. I’ve been following the instructions in 
my survival manual ever since I wandered off the trail yesterday, but I don’t have much to show for it yet. 
Hopefully things turn out better tomorrow. 


Day 2 — 


I don't know where I am now. Plus, I don’t really care. I decided to have some fun for myself, because 

I worked hard yesterday, and I know that the next few days are going to be harsh. So why not blow off 
some steam? 

I decided to climb up a tree and throw my protractors at the squirrels. It’s not like they're going to do 
anything. Alright, one latched onto my leg because it didn’t fall for the rock down the hill trick, but other 
than that it was pretty amusing to watch them dodge my volley of math equipment. Math suddenly be- 
came interesting today, but not in a way that I would have ever expected. I’m tired from releasing all that 
frustration, so I'll get some rest. 
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Day 3 - 


Today, I moved my camp to the top of the hill, where I could have a nice view of the forest. I didn’t like 
being thrown into a completely new environment, where I was unable to recognize everything I'd be- 
come attached to at the bottom of the hill, but I got used to it. If you want to make any progress in life, 
you have to appreciate change, because without it, you fall into routine. When your mind is allowed to 
wander for long periods of time, you are unprepared for the adventures which make themselves known 
along the way. You grow too comfortable with your own imagination, and suddenly it is more desirable 
than the real things in life, because you have complete control over your fantastical mental escapades 
while life is much more risky. Anyway, this migration to the top of the hill was a smart decision. As I 
slowly absorbed my new surroundings, I noticed a sliver of freeway in the distance. It appears to be a long 
stretch of road many miles away, and I know this is my way out. I’m low on supplies, so focusing on the 
task at hand will be imperative. 


Day 4 - 


This is a lot of work. Making my way through this forest is so difficult that I need to take a break ey- 

ery hour to catch my breath. There’s always a different group of animals around me each time I take a 
break, and I feel like this variety of company is a helpful way to get the most out of my time in the forest. 
I might not see these animals ever again, but at least they're making my time here in the woods more 
enjoyable. I need to work hard to escape the trees and the vines, but if I don’t stop to breathe every once 
in a while, I’m going to lose my sanity. A wise man once said that all work and no play makes jack a dull 
boy (he also ripped down a door with an axe, but everyone has their ups and downs). Speaking of which, 
I’m starting to get cabin fever myself. I’ve been alone the past four days now, and my mind is beginning 
to unintentionally wander. I don’t really have a destination at the moment, because my main one, the 
freeway, is still such a long shot. I need to make smaller goals for myself to maintain a steady pace and 

to keep myself motivated, so that occasional break works wonders. I think I had sixteen breaks in total, 


which was pretty sweet. 


Day 5 - 

I don’t know if I can handle this anymore. I can almost hear the cars in the distance, but I’m out of 
energy. I’m spent. I set too high of a pace to keep up with, and I’m spending too much free time loung- 
ing around with the animals instead of planning out the rest of my journey. The reality of my situation is 
starting to set in, and if I don’t make a change for the better, I’m not going to reach my destination. 

I’ve heard that life sucks and then you die, but I feel like life doesn’t have to be like that all the time. We 
spend much of our lives preparing for big events: Christmas morning, going to college, getting married 
— the list is endless. For rites of passage such as these, we spend so much of our time mentally preparing 
that when the time finally rolls around, it isn’t as magical as we expected it to be. It’s like I said about 
living in your own imagination; you can write your own lines, but when it comes to reality you're doing 
your own stunts. Life can be scary. And it sucks — of course it does. But no said it has to be like that for- 
ever. It has its ups and downs, like my friend from the Shining. And if we want to aim for these ups, we 
must remember one thing. The real winner at the end of life is the one with the most stories. Sure, mate- 


rial wealth has its benefits, but experiences don’t get passed onto our next generation when we leave this 
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Earth. We have the privilege of knowing that everything we did was worth it, and that we had some good 
times along the way. I worked hard to get out of the forest, but I made it all worthwhile. I befriended 
those around me, I admired my surroundings, and had some fun in the process. I'll always remember this 
event in my life, because stories such as this are hard to make up. Sometimes the truth is stranger than 


the fiction, even if they've been combined into one. 
Day 6 - 


I found the freeway and I’m in a car waiting for my next destination. I’m sure wherever it is, there’s an 


unfinished story waiting for me to happen. 


—Kyle Flattery, I 
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